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¢ Get The Facts 


Whatever our business, we must exercise good judgment if we are to be 
successful. The better our judgment, the greater our chances for success, and a 
person’s judgment is no better than his information. It follows, then, that we 
must have facts, not just a jumbled collection but assorted and related facts, as 
the background on which to make decisions. 


This is especially true of farming in spite of the weather. There is nothing 
mysterious about why some farms pay better than others. Of course, the best 
laid plans may occasionally go wrong, but over a period of years on the better- 
paying farms someone is making wise decisions about how those farms are run. 


This is not news to most farmers. What present-day farmers want to know 
is where they can get the most reliable information. For the past seventeen 


years thousands of New York farmers have found the answer in the Cornell 
Farm Study Courses. 


The Cornell Farm Study Courses give farmers a chance to learn by spare 
time study the latest discoveries and recommendations of the State College of 


Agriculture. The courses are carried on entirely by mail and one may enroll 
at any time. 


No tuition or other charges are made for the courses. The only costs are for 
textbooks, usually one for each course. Only residents of New York may enroll. 


For full particulars send for catalogue. 


Address your request to: 


Cornell Farm Study Courses 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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Modern DESIGN Cornell Christmas Cards 
Modern PHOTOGRAPHY 
Modern PLATE MAKING @ Ten attractive views of the snow- 


covered campus designed for Cornell 
greetings 
5c each — 50c dozen 


Skilled artists and engravers 

are at your service for all 

of your pictorial needs. @ We can imprint your name on the 
cards you select reasonably and 
quickly. 


Ithaca Engraving Company The Cornell Co-op 


SENECA and TIOGA BARNES HALL—OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT 








Have Your Shoes Rebuilt 
by 


SCUSA 
We have one of the best Thrifty” 


equipped Shoe Repair 
Shops at your 
Service 


“It's Smart te be 


Riding Boots Rebuilt or Altered 
Free Delivery Service — Dial 2272 


Peter Scusa 


Shoe Rebuilder « 
405 College Avenue 
Work Done While You Wait ITHACA, N. Y. 
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December, 1903 


Business Manager 


there has been 2 growing desire 

to establish an agricultural 
periodical at Cornell University. Such 
a publication is necessary in order to 
keep the former students in touch with 
each other and with the college, and 
to present the advances in agriculture. 
This is the mission of the CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN. It is published by 
students and graduates of the College 
of Agriculture, and meets the hearty 
approval of the faculty; but the editors 
are responsible for the policy of the 
paper. 


A NNOUNCEMENT. For some years 


It is not our purpose to enter the 
field so well filled by the many excel- 
lent farm papers; but rather to appeal 
to the student of agriculture, be his 
work in farming, teaching, or investi- 
gation. In the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN we hope to voice the best in agri- 
cultural progress and agricultural 
teaching. We will present articles that 
deal with the larger problems of coun- 
try life, the economic and social con- 
ditions, the rural school, and the farm 
home. The results of scientific in- 
vestigations and general agricultural 
news will be given prominence. Special 
attention will be given to news of 
former students. 


— first edition of any paper 

arouses curiosity. Here is the first 
editorial of the COUNTRYMAN, which 
was published thirty-five years ago 
this month. This first issue also in- 
cluded four feature articles, one by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, and advertise- 
ments. The cover shows a farmer 
sowing seeds from a bag. We can 
look back beyond the first issue of the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN into a meet- 
ing held in the winter of 1902-1903 by 
the students of agriculture. Through 
their efforts and desires, they decided 
upon a publication and elected a 
board. The first idea was to mimeo- 
graph a paper to be sent out primarily 


to keep them in closer contact with 
their fellow Cornell graduates; this 
was too modest for some members, 
and the idea of a magazine took its 
place. In the spring, a board of edi- 
tors was elected to start publication. 
This board included A. R. Mann as 
editor and the late Professor G. F. 
Warren as business manager; Mann 
left the university to work on the 
“Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” and War- 
ren became the first Countryman edi- 
tor. After a search, the present name, 
a suggestion by Bailey, was finally 
adopted. Warren and his board can- 
vassed for pledges for $75, since the 
issue would be printed for $90, with 
a guaranteed circulation of 2,000 
copies. Bues set out for ads and 
Curtis for subscriptions from former 
students. The board of the first issue 
could not afford to change the cover 
cut for each issue, so they had the 
drawing of a mower made. The pro- 
fessor who drew it, since he had seen 
a colleague sow fertilizer that way, 
made the farmer sow the seed from a 
market basket. The board could not 
have the cut remade, so the basket was 
turned into a bag on the cut. The 
next year the cover became more col- 
orful, and the issue added twenty 
pages in size. Our first board followed, 
somewhat, the example of “The Ohio 
State Journal.” 


We can recall some bits of news 
about the first board. The first editor, 
the late Professor Warren, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
taught here until his death last sum- 
mer. Perky is working for the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. Professor Curtis, teacher of 
ornamental horticulture, has left Cor- 
nell for his sabbatical this term. Pro- 
fessor Lauman is our teacher of the 
history of agriculture. Miss Shepper- 
son, (Mrs. George A. Crabb), lives in 
Athens, Georgia. Wilson, who was 
editor in 1904-05, was head of the De- 
partment of Pomology at Cornell, then 
head of the state department of mar- 
keting, and is now a successful farmer 
in Hall, New York. Mr. Dunlop lives 
in Newark, N. J.; Ayer is a farmer 
at Angola, N. Y. There is no record of 
the other two members now, Bues and 
Thompson, except that Bues was in 
South America in 1929. 


HE small building, now the WE 
SG Studio, was the first home of 
the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. From 
here, too, the Rural School leaflets 
were sent out. The second home of 
the paper was a small room on the 


top floor of Fernow; then the office 
finally came to the top floor of Roberts 
Hall, where it is today. 


Russell Lord became a member of 
the Countryman Board in February 
of 1916. He was editor in 1918. Since 
he left school he has written at least 
three books, “Captain Bond’s Battery,” 
“Man of Earth,” and “To Hold This 
Soil.” His last publication is a thrill- 
ing and truly readable booklet written 
for the Department of Agriculture. 
He now hopes to do for the Forest 
Service, in a similar booklet, what 
“To Hold This Soil” did for the de- 
partment of soil conservation. 


From one issue to another, and from 
one year to the next, we see the names 
of many persons prominent today, but 
we have no time to discuss more of 
them now. We shall, instead, com- 
pare the present COUNTRYMAN with 
that of thirty-five years ago. The issue 
of December, 1903 and the subsequent 
issues for some time were written al- 
most entirely by faculty with pub- 
lishing work done by the students. 
Today an article by a faculty member 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
There are thirty-four members of the 
board today, while ten were on the 
first board. The paper now costs 
about $110 for 1100 copies; 2,000 copies 
cost $90 the first year. This change 
in cost has been caused by better 
grade paper, larger pages, more pages, 
and less advertising in proportion to 
articles. The first magazine contained 
thirty-one pages; the present issue 
is a third again as large and the pages 
usually number about twenty. An 
entire page is devoted now to Home 
Ec Doings, of particular interest to 
graduates of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, and published by the girls of 
the college. A page or more of each 
issue is devoted to The Campus Coun- 
tryman; local events on all parts of 
the campus have a place there. Under- 
graduates, as well as graduates who 
desire to keep in touch with Cornell, 
find the unusual little incidents and 
poems about college life in Campus 
Chats enjoyable. This section, makes 
one of the new and unusual parts of 
the present COUNTRYMAN. The out- 
standing feature of the COUNTRY- 
MAN, however, is probably still the 
Former Student Notes. This predom- 
inance has been continued since the’ 
first group of graduates assembled 
here in the winter of 1902-03 to plan 
out and elect the board of the COR- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN. But what 
changes have taken place since then! 
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To A Tory Farm Wife 


A Word of Explanation: For eleven 
years I ran The Forum department of 
The Country Home Magazine, and of- 
ten was drawn into personal corres- 
pondence with friendly antagonists, 
unsatisfied with the flick-in-passing we 
could give controversial questions in 
print. Last summer, after the pres- 
sure of other interests and duties had 
led me to resign my Country Home 
connection, I found in a folder of let- 
ters marked “Unfinished Business” 
persistent challenges from a spirited 
and highly gifted farmwife, Mrs. Fran- 
ces P. Stegeman of Hope, Kansas, to 
come clean, quit stalling, say exactly 
what I thought and felt about the 
agrarian New Deal. So I sat up an hour 
later or so one night and wrote this. 

—R. L. 


IMITING production, to be sure, 
L is mean, and philosophically shal- 

low; but that is how business is 
done. If you do not believe that, con- 
sider the reduced production and main- 
tained high prices of farm machinery, 
steel, cement, building materials, and 
most of the goods farmers must have 
to stay civilized. 

It came to a point, around 1930-’3, 
where farmers had to either get to- 
gether and try to withhold super- 
abundance, play mean, or sell out, or 
be sold out, and cut out for the brush. 
To stay civilized, they had to play 
the business game, or try to. 

Now to strike, by a graduated, pro- 
rated, reduced production of staples, 
the country over, is obviously a large 
job, and difficult. There are close to 7 
million farms, all called “independent,” 
even the thousands of farms, literally 
hundreds of thousands, that the banks 
and life insurance and loan companies 
have taken over and now run by cen- 
tralized management. 

Consider, you who shudder at Tri- 
ple-A “regimentation”; consider and 
regard, if you wish to see real regi- 
mentation, the field setups of these 
commercial companies, the field mar- 
shall at Fargo, the lieutenants at 
smaller towns, the sergeants at vil- 
lages, the platoon drivers and the cor- 
porals, the “farm managers”, driving 
like mad, giving positive and absolute 
orders on holdings that many of the 
present operators used to own. There’s 
regimentation for us! All that the 
Triple-A has been able to do is mild, 
persuasive, hesitant, by comparison. 

I admit how contradictory, tenative, 
and fumbling much of the Triple-A ad- 
vance has been, to date. The march 


By Russell Lord ’20 


has been slowed by the magnitude of 
the field, by sincere conviction on the 
part of Secretary Wallace and M. C. 
Wilson especially, that programs 
should move no faster than a general 
understanding, and democratic deci- 
sions. And especially the march has 
been slowed by breaks in the weather, 
dry and wet, which made farmers in 
important areas feel that God was at 
the helm again, happy days were here, 
and that no national planning for land 
use, co-operative or otherwise, was 
needed. 


t 


; | 
ates J 
Yet when I think that in 1933 we 
had nothing, or next to nothing, in the 
way of looking at our land as a whole, 
and farming it as a whole, wisely, 
with a view to stopping land waste and 
human waste, and stopping swamping 
the markets—when I think that five 
years ago we had no such machinery, 
or purpose, and then see what we have 
now, crude as it is, but powerful, I 
am elated. 


CAN understand the view that the 

more comfortable country people 
take, western landowners such as 
yourself, easterners such as most of 
my good neighbors here in this green 
and sheltered county of tidewater 
Maryland. I hope I do not guess 
wrong if I guess that you were born 
independent; I mean, your birth as- 
sured that you will never be dispos- 
sessed and homeless. It doesn’t mean 
you have to be rich; it just means you 
are born to a place fairly assured, no 
matter what happens. All right, then; 
if you are of the few born like that, 
with the grit of that sort of strain in 


your blood, you can believe in the 
old American religion: Every man for 
himself, free initiative, boundless op- 
portunity, and to hell with slackers 
and laggards. 


My only politics is that I am for 
farmers, in the mass. I want them to 
have more money, more security, more 
assurance of the sort of permanence 
and dignity that you and I were born 
to. Here in the East, from some thirty 
years of viewing the whole picture, 
I conclude that farmers have been 
victimized, absorbed, befuddled, flat- 
tered and robbed of that heritage by 
the commercially concentrated inter- 
ests in the Eastern Seaboard and the 
Lakeshore cities, particularly. Tariffs 
fattened the cities, and bled the farm- 
ers white; it’s a matter of record; 
just read history. (And not only tariffs: 
Read Webb’s recent book on our urban 
citadels and their drain on the hinter- 
land. He calls his book “Divided We 
Stand.” He’s a Texan.) 


The principal device of the ruling 
powers, who have happened until 
lately to be Republican, has been to 
flatter farmers at their weakest point 
—the husbandman or guardian impulse 
—to pour out cheap food endlessly in 
high markets or low. Very cheap 
food, and great city prosperity and 
high wages, prevailed through the 
fake-prosperity era when the Repub- 
licans went to pieces. In came the 
Democrats, in 1933; and I must say, 
since FDR was a New York Stater, 
I expected no change of central farm- 
bleeding policy after the campaign. 
When I saw I was wrong; that he was 
going to pump money back from the 
urban and suburban rim to the great 
body of the country; that he had 
people like Wallace and Tugwell and 
Tolley and M. P. Wilson to help de- 
sign, while the pumps worked, a new 
setup for American agriculture that 
would help hold the soil, and hold 
things stable, I joined up. I have 
worked outside, mainly, after 1934, 
between Washington and New York, 
and quite independently; but my posi- 
tion is as simple as ever. I am for 
the mass of farmers and against all 
that horde of old-time businessmen and 
politicians who continually seek to 
suck the farmers in with easy prom- 
ises, and pay nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, for the crop. 


I am bound to add, since you have 
invited a candid and full statement, 
that I hate to see the City Crowd suck 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Flash! The Countryman Quick Quiz 
is off the press! 


When 125 young men and women 
jammed Roberts Hall recently to regis- 
ter for the Winter Short Course, your 
reporter was bitten by the interview 
bug and decided to do a little ques- 
tioning among them. This was to be 
a quiz with a purpose: to find what 
these young rural people were inter- 
ested in, what courses they would 
study while at Cornell, and how they 
expected to apply the knowledge ob- 
tained. 


So, while they waited outside the 
Secretary’s office we selected certain 
ones at random and posed the ques- 
tion, “What courses will you study 
at Cornell and what do you expect 
to do after these studies?” 


The first Short Course student we 
came across was Xenophon Microut- 
sicos, of New York City and Pough- 
keepsie, who we found sitting on a 
bench and looking quite eager to com- 
mence his twelve-week stay at Cornell. 
Xenophon told us that he had come to 
Cornell to study the dairy industry. 
He is interested in cheese manufac- 
turing work and will study the pre- 
paration of Italian riccotta cheese 
(a sweetened cheese similar to cot- 
tage). 

Walking down the hall, we heard 
a young man inquiring for proper 
place to register and thus discovered 
Joseph Grenier of West Falls, N. Y. 
Joseph turned out to be another dairy 
major. His father, Thomas J. Grenier, 
who graduated from Cornell in 1912, 
is a chemist at the Fairmont Cream- 
eries there. Following the interests 
of his father, Joseph is milk receiver at 
the plant and has charge of all in- 
coming milk and cream that is used 
in the making of ice cream and cheese. 
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Short Horns Arrive 


By Betty Banes *40 


He is now on leave of absence from 
the company and will take courses 
dealing with market milk, butter, and 
cheese. Teaching and mechanics have 
previously proved unprofitable for 
Joseph and he hopes to find success 
now in the dairy business. 


Looking further among the gradu- 
ally growing group of waiting stu- 
dents, we were surprised to see a 
young lady. Upon inquiring, we be- 
came acquainted with Marielouise 
Maier of Wantagh, Long Island, who 
is one of the few girls in the course. 
Marielouise plans to study flower 
growing at Cornell and will go into 
the wholesale florist business with her 
brother. Marielouise has done many 
home and garden projects for the 4-H 
Club and hopes to develop such flowers 
as crysanthemums, carnations, and 
sweet peas. 

The next victim of our questing was 
Gerald Scutt of Portville, N. Y. who 
is enrolled in the general farming 
course. Gerald owns a 265 acre farm 
in Portville and wishes to correct his 
mistakes and get new suggestions for 
profitable production. He is especially 
interested in breeding Ayrshire cattle 
and is a member of the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. He is also 
closely following out Cornell Pasture 
Improvement Plans. 


Richard Meddaugh of Perling, N. Y., 
thought we were kidding when we 
wanted to interview him, but when we 
finally convinced him of our serious 
intentions, we learned that the 4-H 
Club had given him his start as a 
raiser of Guernsey cattle. Richard 
comes from a farm of 174 acres and 
one of 300, owning half the 300 himself. 
These farms are divided between fruit- 
growing and dairying. Richard expects 
to own the rest of them some day and 
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has come to Cornell to prepare himself 
as manager. He will study general 
farming with special attention to cattle 
breeding. 


Registration had started by now and 
we caught Howard Jensen of Hart- 
ford, Conn., hurrying out the door. 
Howard expects someday to come 
into possession of his father’s vege- 
table farm and will add a herd of 
Guernseys and Holsteins to it. It is 
his hope to work up a retail milk 
business for the local market in Hart- 
ford. 


Wishing to make the interviews 
fairly representative, we got hold of 
Frank McCartney by telephone in 
order to put our questions to a Poul- 
try major. Frank is an Ithaca boy who 
was formerly in the business of rais- 
ing chickens but was forced to give it 
up. He is now enrolled in the Poultry 
Short Course and hopes to be back 
in Poultry work someday with his 
brother. He prefers to locate in the 
vicinity of Ithaca. 


As a matter of course, we might tell 
you about the young man we uap- 
proached and asked, “Would you like 
to be interviewed?” Great was our 
chagrin when he answered “Not par- 
ticularly” and strolled off with a mark- 
ed air of indifference. And also, 
there was a young lad we heard ask- 
ing to a friend, “Are you up here for 
a vacation too?” 


In February, after twelve weeks of 
special study, these young farmers 
will return home and use the facilities 
their State Colleges have given them 
to lead a finer more fruitful rural 
life. Your Countryman’ Reporter 
thanks them for these interviews, and 
wishes them the best of luck in what- 
ever they may do. 





DW quickly we forget hardships 
Hie have passed! I have been 

in New York state only a little 
over three years, but already it is 
hard for me to remember the dust 
storms in Nebraska, and even harder 
to realize what the people went 
through in the storms that occurred 
after I left. 

Nebraska is relatively flat, though it 
isn’t table-like as many easterners 
imagine it; yet it is possible to watch 
a storm for several hours before it 
actually strikes. I remember the first 
dust storm about 2 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. We could see the dark swirl- 
ing mass of clouds in the northwest, 
and at about 5 o’clock that evening 
it reached us. We had spent the last 
hour in shutting barn doors to keep 
the roof from being raised by a sud- 
den gust of wind, and getting the 
chickens under cover, braking the 
windmill, fastening windows, and 
generally tying things down, for the 
ominous looking clouds betrayed the 
force of a wind much stronger than 
usual. After this battening down pro- 
cess, I stood in the yard and watched 
the storm approach. Unlike the usual 
storms which came as a heaped up 
bunch of clouds, this storm seemed to 
be one long cylindrical cloud extend- 
ing as far north and south as we could 
see. It was rolling toward us like a 
gigantic roller, and every once in a 
while a dark cloud would seem to leap 
out ahead of the rest and then it would 
be sucked down and under the swirl- 
ing mass accentuating the rolling ap- 
pearance. I stayed in the yard until 
the foremost clouds were directly over- 
head and yet no wind had struck me; 
then suddenly it hit with terrific force 
and I turned to fight my way to the 
house. The particles of dust and 
gravel cut like flying glass and it made 
breathing difficult. 


When I finally reached the house I 
found Dad braced against the west 
door to keep it from being blown in 
and Mother was pushing against one 
of the larger west windows to keep 
it from giving way. The house was 
dark and the air was filled with a fine 
dust that made us cough and choke. 
As we watched the storm, tumble 
weeds came driving out of the sooty 
darkness with terrific speed and we 
dodged involuntarily, the only tree 
that we could see was bent nearly 
over. After the storm we found that 
machinery such as hay sweeps which 
we had considered as fairly stable had 
been moved from the places where 
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Dust 


By Arthur Durfee ’40 


they had been left. At times we could 
not see an evergreen tree only 20 
yards from the house and at no time 
during the worst of the storm could we 
see the road only a block away. The 
whole house vibrated and seemed to 
bow before the force of the wind; we 
learned later that the peak velocity 
had been about 80 miles an hour. There 
was no rain, only dust—dust that got 
into everything and made life miser- 
able for man and beast. 


HIS was only the first of experi- 

ences which were soon to become 
commonplace, for from then on, dust 
storms were the usual rather than the 
unusual thing. At times there was 
no wind where we were, but the dust 
would be settling down like a dense 
fog from storms in other states. This 
grayish yellow dust was particularly 
fine and it was almost impossible to 


Storm In Nebraska 


keep it from penetrating even the 
things which usually demand the ut- 
most cleanliness. We had a new brick 
school house, but even there the desks 
that were not used during any 40 
minute period would collect a coat of 
dust in which one could write his 
name. In our homes, there was one 
long continuous war against dust. One 
evening Mother was reading clippings 
which eastern relatives had sent us 
about the dust storms; she came to 
one that said that even the tables 
from which the people ate were cov- 
ered with dust. As she read that I 
leaned forward and scratched my init- 
ials in the dust on our own table, and 
I’m certain that it could have been 
done in most homes in the community. 
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One day I went to ask a question 
of the public speaking teacher. When 
I sat down in the chair near her desk, 
she glanced at me and burst out laugh- 
ing and told me that my neck and ears 
were awfully dirty. I suggested that 
she wipe a finger across her own 
cheek; when it came off with a smudge 
of dust, she stopped laughing at me. 
Shirts that were spotlessly white in 
the morning, were a dirty gray at noon. 
Many homes had no curtains at the 
windows because they collect dust, 
and unique methods were used to keep 
food constantly covered. 


RAMATIC instances proving the 

force of the storms were so com- 
mon that little attention was paid to 
them. When I left Nebraska, there 
was a stump sticking up about three 
inches in the center of our yard, yet it 
had not been in sight when we moved 
onto the place 10 years béfore. Dust 
drifted up back of fences like so much 
dirty black snow, and when winter set 
in and real snow came, it was soon 
blown into drifts and given a coat of 
ugly dustiness. 

What interested me at the time, and 
at which I still marvel, was the spirit 
of the people. Everyone took the 
hardships as a joke and fun was made 
of eyes that were bloodshot from con- 
stant irritation, of the dust on the seat 
of dark suits after the wearer had 
dropped into a chair that had been 
unoccupied for awhile, or of coats 
that gave off a dense cloud of dust 
when struck with an open hand. 

Did you ever go to a party and have 
the hostess meet you at the door with 
towels and washcloths? The evening 
of our senior class party, we had one 
of our worst storms. When we finally 
reached the superintendent’s home, we 
were given towels and washcloths, 
and the hostess preceded us into the 
bedroom to shake the dust off the bed- 
spread so that we would have a place 
to put our coats. 

We westerners joke about the rocks 
in New York State holding down the 
soil. If that is so, I know a lot of 
western farmers who would like to 
borrow our rock piles. 


GRADS 
What you do is your business. 
But 
Tell us too for the 
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A Little White Church 


AY I tell you a true Christmas 
Mew: Several years ago I 

lived on a hill farm in a com- 
munity that had once been a prosper- 
ous dairy section. That community, 
like many others, is losing out, giving 
way to more favored valley lands and 
improved methods of agriculture. 
Most of the old families, descendents 
of early settlers, have either moved 
away or now rest under the hemlocks 
in the peaceful grave yard adjoining 
the little white church. 

Thirty years ago that little white 
church had a prosperous parish. It 
was the center of community interests, 
the meeting place at least one day 
each week for a hundred or more farm 
people. A creamery there on the hill 
near the church was an important 
source of their livelihood. The brick- 
front general store had a brisk trade. 
“Big business” then came along and 
decided that the creamery should be 
moved to the valley. It was moved. 
Shortly after, the store burned to the 
ground. A pile of bricks now covered 
well with brambles still marks its 
place beside the church. 

Farms which had been in families 
for generations began to change own- 
ers. Newcomers came into the church. 
New factions upset the peaceful tenor 
of the “old time religion.” Finally the 
rift in the congregation became so 
serious that the green shutters were 
closed indefinitely. That was several 
years before we moved to the com- 
munity. 


By Marjorie Bornholz *39 


The district school was opposite the 
church. It too had serious problems be- 
cause of the changes going on. The 
teacher was new—they hadn’t been 
able to keep any teacher more than a 
year for the previous six years. Miss 
W— was a vivacious young person 
just out of normal school. Having 
proven a good student in psychology 
the head of the normal school asked 
her to try this rural problem to see 
what she could do with it. All I’ll say 
here is that she made good. Miss W— 
and I became good friends because 
we had many mutual interests. 

Seeing the shutters closed on the 
church didn’t please either of us. Not, 
however, because we felt any fiery 
call to evangelism, but because we felt 
that the community needed something 
and needed it sorely. Christmas time 
drew near, and we decided to act. 
We started work on what we called 
a real old-fashioned Christmas enter- 
tainment, one that would include at 
least one member of every family in 
the community. When we went to the 
old man who had the keys to the 
church and told him our plan, he 
shook his head sadly. “It just can’t 
be done,” echoed all of the older mem- 
bers in turn. We persuaded them to 
let us try. 


_ weeks before Christmas we 
started rehearsals. In the church? 
Oh no, in the homes of those whom 
we had interested in the occasion. 
The young folks became interested. 
Many of them had never participated 
in any public affair. We found parts, 
some very short, for forty persons. 
Many of them young, the youngest 
was three, others on the far side of 
sixty. One elderly woman, a retired 
school teacher, took the part and did 
it very well indeed, of a grandmother 
in a short skit. Before I asked her 
to take part I had been assured by 
her neighbors that I could never get 
her to come to the church. They 
were wrong. She gladly accepted the 
part and seemed pleased that we had 
included her in our plans. 

Rehearsals were fun. After the re- 
hearsing simple refreshments were 
served, home-made doughnuts and 
sweet cider, or sometimes we popped 
corn. The evenings always ended with 
a “good time was had by all” feeling. 
Movies and other town attractions 
gave way to our evenings at or near 
home. 

“Old timers” in rural areas generally 
look upon new comers rather suspici- 
ously until they prove themselves 
o.k. I suppose we were no exceptions. 


Being new comers had its advantages, 
however. We knew nothing of the per- 
sonal animosities, nor of the real 
causes for the church having been 
closed except for the fact that the 
congregation had been unable to agree 
on a minister. So, blissfully ignorant 
of past feuds we forged ahead. 

After the church was opened and 
aired for the occasion, we decorated it 
with hemlock boughs and ground pine 
from our farm woodlot. A _ large 
Christmas tree was set up on one end 
of the platform. The only ornaments 
available in that whole community 
were my little supply, really only 
enough for a small tree. We made the 
best of what we had, then strung pop- 
corn, and made cornucopias of bright 
colored papers to fill out the rest of the 
tree. My tiny string of eight colored 
lights was attached to a car battery 
as no electricity was available. The 
quaint old church was lighted by kero- 
sene lamps and heated by two enorm- 
ous chunk stoves which would hold 
almost a saw-log at a time. The en- 
tertainment was given the night be- 
fore Christmas. 

The night was cold and clear with 
a big moon overhead and fine sleigh- 
ing through the crunchy snow. Do 
you think snow kept our people home? 
They got out their teams and bob-sleds 
and even resurrected some strings of 
merry sleigh bells. The church was 
packed, and many had to stand. We 
had invited a minister from the village 
to grace the occasion. Our music was 
that of the old church organ, pumped 
by foot, my violin, and an alto horn. 
Indeed an odd combination, but we 
made the most of what we had. 

E program consisted of two short 

Christmas skits; dramatizations 
of “We Three Kings of Orient Are” and 
“Holy Night;” several recitations; and 
carol singing. The three kings of 
the orient were three young men who 
were much more used to lifting milk 
cans on and off their truck than they 
were to dramatization. They had fine 
natural voices, however, and were 
convincing kings in spite of the fact 
that their robes were chenille portieres 
and crowns were of gold pasteboard. 
The carol singers were dressed in out- 
door clothes. They were accompanied 
by a mandolin, guitar, and violin. 

“Holy Night” was impressive. All of 
the lights in the church were extin- 
guished save for a row of candles in 
back of the manger. A large star, 
made from silver pasteboard and tin- 
sel, was suspended above the manger 

(Continued on page 53) 





Our Contemporaries 


Thirty Years Ago 


Compare this student's room _ thirty-five 
years ago with the steam heated dorms and 


residential halls of today. 
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Freeze and Save 


OW would you like to save 
H seventy dollars each year on 

your meat bill and still be able 
to eat as much meat as ever? You 
can do it just as many western farmers 
are doing it at the present time by 
taking the step which promises to 
pring refrigeration closer to the farm 
family. This step is the freezing 
and storing of meat in community 
cold storage lockers. 

A cold storage locker is much like 
a “safety deposit box” which is kept 
in a room with a temperature near 0 
degrees Fahrenheit where farm fam- 
ilies may store and freeze food that 
has been grown at home or bought. 
This food may be stored for as long as 
one year. The chief purpose of a 
cold storage locker is to help supply 
the family, farm or urban with an 
adequate and varied diet that is also 
economical. During the winter fresh 
meat is a desirable supplement to the 
preserved home grown products of 
the farm, fresh meat is made possible 
with the aid of a cold storage locker. 


These lockers are owned and oper- 
ated by creameries, artificial ice com- 
panies, meat markets, and farmer’s 
loan associations. At the present time 
there are two types of cold storage 
locker plants in operation. One is the 
plant which offers “limited service” 
and the other is the plant which offers 
“complete service.” 


The limited service plant provides 
for cold storage only. All the work 
of preparing the meat for cold stor- 
age is done at the farm. Usually 
these plants consist of one room hous- 
ing the individual lockers. 

The complete service plant provides 
all or part of the following services: 
butchering at the farm or at the plant, 
chilling, cutting, wrapping, labeling, 
grinding, sharp-freezing, smoking, 
curing, cold storage, and delivery of 
the meat. Lard is also rendered. 
Meat is sometimes bought at whole- 
sale on the brokerage basis for the 
customers, and at a few places meat 
may be retailed to the public. A com- 
plete service plant employs a butcher, 
but a limited service plant does not. 


_ general lay-out for a complete 
service plant consists of five prin- 
cipal rooms. In the chill room the 
meat is chilled thoroughly to remove 
the body heat before being placed in 
the aging room. This room has over- 
head hang rails and hooks, water con- 
hections and drains, and is kept at 
a temperature of 34 to 38 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A non-insulated partition 


By Frieda Mann ’40 


separates this room from the aging 
room. After the meat has been chilled 
for twelve to eighteen hours it is tak- 
en into the aging room. This room is 
also kept at a temperature of 34 to 38 
degrees Fahrenheit. The length of 
time that the meat ages depends upon 
the type of meat. Such an aging serv- 
ice makes it possible for a farmer 
to butcher at any time of the year 
without danger of meat spoilage. The 
chill room can, if built properly, be 
used for both a chill and an aging 
room. 


After the meat has been properly 
aged it is taken into the cutting room 
where it is cut up into the various cuts 
as directed by the locker renter. All 
cuts are wrapped, labeled, and stamped 
with the locker renter’s number and 
prepared for the sharp freezing and 
storing rooms. Tough paper that is 
moisture-proof is used for the wrap- 
ping. In the sharp freezing room 
the meat is frozen solid. The tem- 
perature here is from 0 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 10 degrees below zero. 
The process of sharp freezing takes 
from six to twelve hours depending on 
the size of the cut and the room tem- 
perature. This sharp freezing sus- 
pends the bacterial and enzymic ac- 
tion, preserves the meat in its orig- 
inal state, and prevents chemical ac- 
tion. In the locker room are housed 
the individual storage lockers in 
which the food products are stored 
under lock and key. Since this is the 
room which the public uses, it is de- 
sirable that it be kept as clean and 
sanitary as possible, and free from 
odors. Lockers are usually five tiers 
high. They have either a single or 
a double door and lock. The aisles 
between the banks of lockers are 
about thirty inches. The lockers are 
provided with two keys—one for the 
renter and a master key for the plant 
manager. It is necessary that the 
temperature in this room be kept at 
from 10 to 12 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Some plants also include offices, a 
reception room, and, a killing room. 


HE cost of construction for a three 

hundred to five hundred locker 
plant is about thirty-five dollars per 
locker. This includes the cost of the 
land and the buildings. However, these 
costs vary for different plants and dif- 
ferent localities. The cost of a limited 
service plant is lower. 

The cost of operation is influenced 
by many factors. Electricity in a 
plant that does not hire a butcher is 
the highest cost. In one Illinois plant 


having three hundred lockers the cost 
of power, light, and water for one 
year averaged a dollar and thirty-three 
cents per locker. The cost to the 
renter varies with the type of service 
obtained. The rental of a locker in a 
complete service plant for one year is 
ten dollars. Rental in a limited serv- 
ice plant for one year is six dollars. 
Of course these figures are dependent 
on the total number of lockers rented 
and the amount of meat used by each 
family. 

These locker plants must be oper- 
ated in a sanitary way otherwise there 
is danger of losing public confidence 
as well as inviting such rigid in- 
spection that the investments in the 
plants would be endangered. Plants 
in some states are required to be li- 
censed. 

From the farmer’s standpoint there 
are several advantages in using the 
cold storage locker system. Some of 
them are the convenience at butcher- 
ing time, the availability of fresh 
meat, the greater variety of meat, the 
financial saving, and the fact that 
butchering can be done at any time. 
One disadvantage is the inconvenience 
of having to go to the locker for the 
meat. However, the meat may be 
delivered, if desired. Another dis- 
advantage is that the whole carcass 
must be consumed. 

From the standpoint of the city con- 
sumer the advantage seems to be in 
the savings that can be made over 
and above the regular retail prices of 
meat. There is also a certain con- 
venience if fish or game is to be stored. 

It can be seen that a system such 
as this will provide competition for 
the retailer of meat. In some places 
the retailer has forestalled this by put- 
ting in his own locker system. The 
chief threat for the packers in a dis- 
trict where the locker system is in 
use is that the locker owners will go 
into the slaughtering and packing 
business for themselves. 

The food locker system was first 
started about thirty years ago in the 
West but did not gain a foothold until 
after 1929 when any scheme that 
promised a saving to the farmer was 
heartily welcomed. At the present 
time these locker systems, which were 
practically unknown three years ago, 
are operating in twenty-one states. 
The majority of these plants have 
been built since 1936 and are located 
in Wisconsin, Illionis, Iowa, Minne- 
sota and other western states with sev- 
eral in New York state. Time will 
show the ultimate value. 
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The 
STVDENT — AGENCY 
ne. 


Cornellians Serving Cornellians Since 1894 


3 Shirts 
1 Underwear (2 pc.) 


Dy 1 Pair Pajamas 
10 or Pieces of 
1 a Towels 
Socks 
Handkerchiefs 
For Collection ye 


Save on our 


DRY CLEANING & PRESSING 
Contracts 


and Delivery 


DIAL 2406 








409 COLLEGE AVE. 





To the N. Y.S. 
College of Agriculture 
and its Alumni 


ea ak 


We, the 35,000 dairy farmers in New York 
and adjoining states who are members of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
desire to express to the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and its many alumni, our 
deep appreciation of their support in the re- 
cent cooperative efforts of producers to secure 
a living price for milk. The help you have 
given in this drive for better milk prices has 
been a big factor in the progress made. New 
York state dairy farmers are already sharing 
in the benefits of this plan and hope for your 
continued support in protecting the coopera- 
tive gains already made. 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc. 


We carry a Complete Line of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


er 


Cornell’s popular busy printers 


The Norton Printing Company 


Where Service Is A Habit 


317 E. State Street 


opposite Strand Theatre 
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Polish the Diamond 


By W. Burger as told to Betty Banes ’40 


bers in the Ag-Domecon Associa- 

tion and half of them don’t know 
it! That’s a queer statement to make 
about an organization but it’s true. 
Many students of Home Economics 
and Agriculture do not know that 
there is such a thing as Ag-Domecon 
functioning in their causes and in- 
terests and that they, by enrollment 
in the aforementioned colleges, auto- 
matically become members. A little 
explanation is in order for these mem- 
bers in order that they will not over- 
look a part of their college life which 
contains great potentialities. 


T= thousand and fifty-one mem- 


Just what is the Ag-Domecon Asso- 
ciation? As the name implies, it is an 
organization of the students of Home 
Economics and Agriculture and in- 
cludes everyone in those colleges. Its 
purpose is to draw together this large 
body of students and to promote a 
social understanding between them and 
the faculty. The organization becomes 
active at certain times throughout 
the year when dances and get-to- 
gethers of all sorts are held. Stu- 
dents of last year will recall the gala 
Spring Carnival on the Ag campus in 
which all upper campus organizations 
took part. That was an occasion long 
to be remembered and was only part 
of many enjoyable occasions includ- 
ing several formal and _ informal 
dances. 


It is beyond any doubt that such an 
organization would meet with the ap- 
proval of any Ag or Home Ec student, 
but sad to say, there exists a state of 
lethargy and disinterest in the Asso- 
ciation. Ag-Domecon embraces a 
great number of students whose in- 
terests are diversified and numerous. 
Students have become more and more 
broken up into smaller groups cen- 
tered around a common _ outlook 
peculiar to their departmental en- 
deavors and there are more special 
clubs and associations than fleas on 
a dog’s back. Add to that the fact 
that many students are completely ob- 
livious to its existence and you have a 
problem of a very grave nature. 


G-DOMECON is an offspring of 

the Agricultural Assemblies which 
flourished in the days of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, former Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, a person beloved by Cor- 
nellians. At that time, Home Ec was 
not a separate school, and the college 
was small enough for its activities to 
be strongly united. Roberts Hall was 
the clearing house for all these goings- 
on and according to the secretary’s 


minutes, and the word of people who 
participated in the Assemblies, it was 
an organization that “packed a wal- 
lop.” 

To go into history a little bit, we 
find that the first meeting was called 
on October 18, 1921. The treasure 
reported a balance of $265.12, which is 
a balanced budget in any man’s fig 
uring. A great many of the secre- 
tary’s minutes were devoted to enter- 
tainment ideas. One that went over 
big was “Ladies’ Night” in which the 
Home Ec girls entertained the gentle- 


ie 
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men. (A subsequent request for this 
to happen again was noted at a later 
meeting). Song fetes, stunt programs, 
picnics, programs by foreign students 
were found in the galaxy of amuse- 
ments. Dean Bailey and President 
Farrand spoke. Prof. Everett of the 
Public Speaking Department told of 
his North Woods adventures and fur- 
nished keen enjoyment for all with his 
famous fish stories. 


When Home Economics became a 
separate college in 1926, Ag-Domecon 
was born. It might be compared to 
a “diamond in the rough.” An organi- 





















zation which has strong possibilities 
for furthering the social relationships 
among students and facuity, for co- 
rdinating the efforts of the various 


campus organizations, and for provid- 
ing a regulating council made up of 


representatives from all interests on 
“the top of the hill” is certainly not 
to be passed up by any thinking stu- 
dent. Granted that at the present it 
is in a state of dormancy and not ade- 
quate to the needs of the throngs of 
upper campus students, is it not worth 
the interest and cooperation of those 
it concerns? Is the diamond not 
worth polishing? 

Quite evidently the Ag-Domecon 
needs reorganization and change to 
adapt it to the progress which has 
taken place in the Colleges. The re- 
taining of tradition is a vital feature 
if quality and character are to be 
maintained, but such tradition should 
be based on a program of expansion 
and flexibility. 

This seems to be the point at which 
to attack the Ag-Domecon problem. 
We must recognize its achievements 
and successes of the past, we must 
admit that its functions ten years ago 
are not adequate today, and we must 
launch a program to fit the present 
scheme. Effort and cooperation are 
the biggest needs now for successful 
realization of the desired objectives. 

ALLING the last Spring Carnival 

again to mind, we can observe a 
medium through which all the various 
organizations pooled their resources 
and brought the interest of the stu- 
dents on a united endeavor with each 
group still retaining its original char- 
acteristics to give color to the carni- 
val. Such events as this would bear 
repetition in the future. The follow- 
ing is a calendar of events which the 
Association has worked out to keep 
the meetings of the various campus 
clubs from conflicting: 
AGR—first and third Mondays 
AZ—first and third Mondays 
4-H Club—second and fourth Mondays 
Cornell Countryman—first and third 

Tuesdays 
Kappa Phi Kappa—second and fourth 

Tuesdays 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah—second Tuesday 
Round-up Club—first and third Thurs- 

days 
Floriculture 

Thursdays 
FFA—second and fourth Thursdays 
Those activities whose meetings are 
not at a definite time are: Kermis, In- 
dependents Association, Veg Crops 
Club, and Home Ec Club. 


Club—first and _ third 














































































































































































































































































































Devoted to 
Local 
Events 


Volume XXXVI 


First Kermis Plays of Year 

Kermis Club of Cornell University 
presented 3 one-act plays in Roberts 
Hall, Assembly Room Wednesday, 
November 16. 

“Goodnight Please” by J. L. Dag- 
gett was the first of the plays pre- 
sented. The cast included W. W. Bur- 
ger ’°39, M. S. Robie ’40, and B. D. 
Dutcher ’41, and the Misses T. J. 
Beekman ’40, L. M. Jeffries °42, and 
J. M. Reichel °42. 

“Marriage Proposal” by Anton 
Chekev, a Russian dramatist, was giv- 
en next. The cast included E. A. Sar- 
gent ’39; Miss D. J. Grant and G. O. 
Hummel, both of the class of ’42. 

The third play was a comedy and 
a fitting one for the close. Those play- 
ing in “Peoples Friend” were L. C. 
Freer and J. A. Peck both of the class 
of ’40, and Miss A. I. Clark ’41. 

These were the first of the drama- 
tizations sponsored by Kermis Club 
this year. They are planning others 
for Farm and Home Week. 


Welcome Compets! 

25 editorial, business, and art com- 
pets reported to the regular fall com- 
petition of the “Cornell Countryman” 
which opened recently. Those who 
reported for editorial work are: James 
Peck, June Spence, Marie Lueders, 
Ruth Pierce, Jeanne Perkins, Francis 
Hopper, William Kunsela, Glenn Feis- 
tel, Edward Milanese, John Van Aken, 
Paul Stark, Anne Kelly, Norma Haag- 
land, Gordon Butler, Martha Cross, 
Betty Bourne, Dort Cameron, and 
Helen Robertsen. Business compets 
are: Carol Ogle, Jeannette Ross, Frank 
Stephens, Geraldine Martin, Wilber 
Weaver, and Carolyn Slack. Those 
who will compete for art positions are 
Jeannette Ross and Carolyn Hurd. 

Prof. Bristow Adams, Head of Pub- 
lications, was guest speaker at the 
meeting November 2. Prof. Adams 
told some of the history of the Coun- 
tryman and the advantages of being 
associated with it. Editor-in-Chief 
Chester Freeman explained editorial 
duties, and Business Manager Milton 
Merz discussed sale of advertising for 
those in the business competition. 

A radio competition will also be 
offered, the winners to alternate on 
the Countryman broadcast. 

Listen in on the Countryman broad- 
cast each Friday at 12:45 (just after 
the market reports) over station 
WESG. Betty and Don bring you the 
news “from the top of the hill.” 

—B.J.B. 


The Campus Countryman 
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Saddle and Sirloin Club to Have 


Prof. Morrison’s Portrait 


Cornellians will be proud to know 
that a portrait of their own Prof. F. B. 
Morrison, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Animal Nutrition, has 
been painted by a Chicago artist and, 
as you read this, will have been pre- 
sented to the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
of Chicago by the American Society of 
Animal Production. 


The occasion is to be celebrated by 
a dinner at the Club Sunday evening, 
November 27. Prof. Elmer S. Savage, 
head of Cornell’s Animal Husbandry 
Department will be toastmaster. Prof. 
Morrison will speak and the portrait 
will be formally presented. 


Thereafter, the portrait is to hang 
in the gallery of the Club, and another 
Cornellian will have attained his place 
in the great hall of academic fame. 

—B.J.B. 


C. U. R. W. Social Committee Wishes 
Volunteers 


Are you interested in vocational 
leadership and having charge of young 
boys’ clubs? If you are, the Social 
Service Committee of the Cornell 
United Religious Works offers you a 
great opportunity. 

This newiy formed committee, head- 
ed by E. S. Koshkin ’40, is issuing a 
call for from fifteen to twenty-five 
qualified vocational leaders, such as 
those who have done work in the Boy 
Scouts. These volunteers will devote 
one hour a week to giving vocation 
training to boys between the ages of 
9 and 12 in Ithaca. President E. E. Day 
approves the work, for he believes 
that Cornell students should take part 
in such worthy endeavors. 


The formation of these clubs under 
the guidance of Cornell students is 
backed by C.U.R.W., the Cornell Stu- 
dent Council, and the administration. 
Men students interested in this co- 
operative leadership should apply to 
Mr. Koshkin, Ben Andrews, James 
Moore, or to any C.U.R.W. 

—B.J.B. 


Around the 
Top of 
“*The Hill’’ 


Number 3 


A New Senior Honorary Society? 


There are rumors that plans are nn- 
der way for a new senior honorary 
society. Critics of the plan point out 
that those concerned with such a pro- 
ject should see that their proposal 
answers the several questions which 
arise in connection with such a plan. 
There are now two honorary societies 
in existence on the Hill and each of 
them is pledged to serve the Univer- 
sity to the best of its ability. Unless 
the proposed society has something 
distinctive to offer, and can fulfill 
some of the needs not met by other 
societies, there isn’t much place for 
it. 

Discussions concerning the suggest- 
ed organization have brought up the 
following as questions the group will 
have to face: 


1. Will the society fulfill or offer 
something desirable not already ac- 
complished? 


2. Will the society work out a 
method of election which can alleviate 
the present weaknesses? 


3. Will the society be able to secure 
adequate numbers of worthy men not 
connected with other societies? 


Short Horns Arrive 


With the arrival of 125 short course 
students we have another opportunity 
to observe a clear cut demonstration 
of education with a purpose. This 
group along with our Farm and Home 
Week visitors bring a spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness and real yearn for knowledge 
which is not too evident during the 
routine of regular instruction. 

Instructors are particularly pleased 
with the habit these students have of 
presenting their problems individually 
and trying to work out a practical 
solution with the aid of scientific 
knowledge. If more of us were to cast 
off our fears of being dubbed “apple 
polisher” and go to our instructors for 
advice on individual problems it would 
go a long way in getting our money’s 
worth. Members of the faculty are 
always glad to have students drop in 
at a convenient time to discuss plans 
for the future and work out solutions 
for anticipated problems. Such advice 
can be particularly valuable to stu- 
dents in courses such as an. hus., 
poultry, and farm crops who plan to 
enter active farming soon. 

—G.G.B. 
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Campus Forum Series 


The Campus Forum Series is pre- 
senting several prominent men who 
will speak on a variety of current 
topics, including marriage, unemploy- 
ment, American poetry, modern reli- 
gion, foreign relations, and national 
politics. 

Aubrey Williams, an executive di- 
rector of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration will speak on “Youth and Un- 
employment”, on December 6, in Bailey 
Hall. Other speakers in the series 
include: Carl Sandburg, Howard 
Thurman; National Pepper, and Nor- 
man Thomas. 


The first of the series was given on 
November 6. ‘The speaker was Law- 
rence K. Frank who conducted a lec- 
ture-discussion on “Eduation For Mar- 
riage.” 

—RE.P. 


Rice Debate 


The eliminations for the Rice Debate 
Stage start 7 p.m., Thursday, Decem- 
ber 1, in Roberts Assembly. 


Every year, during Farm and Home 
Week, a group of students of the 
College of Agriculture compete in this 
debate for the honors and prizes of 
$100 and $25. 


The question for the debate this year 
will be:—Resolved: “That a national 
policy of economic self-sufficiency 
would be advantageous to American 
Agriculture.” This topic was an- 
nounced at a banquet given in honor of 
Professor Emeritus James E. Rice, 
the founder of the stage. 


Eight contestant will be selected for 
the second elimination December 15th. 
—D.C. 


Professor Martin Contest Judge 


Miss Grace Martin, Professor in the 
College of Home Economics, was the 
only woman judge in the recent archi- 
tectural competition sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. She judged 
with other artists of national repute. 


In the contest which she helped to 
judge, the basis of the reward was 
the success with which the competi- 
tor interpreted the actual activities 
going on in a household 24 hours a 
day and related it to his entry plan. 


The first prize of $1500.00 was 
awarded to Herbert Neuman and Her- 
bert Struppmann, two architects of 
Jamaica, Long Island. The ingenious 
kitchen-dining room arrangement, the 
large amount of closet space, and the 
Outdoor play space which could be 
Supervised from the kitchen, dis- 
tinguished their entry. 
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Poultry Class Visits Egg-Laying 
Contest 

On last Tuesday afternoon, the 
Poultry 20 class journeyed to Horse- 
heads to become acquainted with the 
Central New York Official Egg Lay- 
ing test plant. This plant is one of 
two in the state, the other being lo- 
cated at Stafford, New York. Both 
testing projects are conducted by 
the Cornell Poultry department under 
the supervision of R. C. Ogle, of the 
extension service. 

Projects start on October ist and 
ends September 22nd. Entries from 
many states and also from Canada 
and even England are received. Only 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and White Plymouth 
Rocks are received. Each entry is 
allowed 5 sq. ft. of space in the pen, 
and blood tests, and fowlpox vaccina- 
tions are given. The birds are fed 
a simple Cornell ration in an unheated 
plant, and the 70 individual pens are 
kept separate from each other. 

A qualifying judge comes to judge 
each pen for disqualifications and de- 
fects, and each pen receives a score 
rating. The best rated pens are eligi- 
ble for competition in State and Na- 
tional prizes. The standard pian for 
scoring eggs is used and all rules are 
according to the American Record of 
Performance Council. The eggs laid 
during the laying test are sold to the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York to de- 
fray the cost of financing the projects. 
—B.J.B. 


Round Table Discussion at Colgate 

Four representatives from the Cor- 
nell Women’s Debate Club visited Col- 
gate November 9th to participate in 
a round table discussion of the ques- 
tion: “Resolved that the government 
should be prohibited from stimulating 
business by artificial means.” Fifteen 
other colleges and universities were 
represented at this discussion. 

The Cornell women who attended 
are the Misses D. Handloff and M. 
Teitelman, of the class of ’39, and the 
Misses M. E. Hartman and M. M. 
Nesselbush, of the class of ’41. Mrs. 
P. B. Arlt, assistant in the department 
of Public Speaking, accompanied the 
group. The Cornell representatives 
presented an analysis of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal policy to the 
group. 

The discussions of this round table 
were planned and directed by Colgate 
University. Each participating col- 
lege or university was assigned to a 
definite phase of the question. Through 
this un’fied order, the discussion was 
made stimulating and adequate. 

The group had a pleasurable trip 
coupled with an exciting experience 
of inter-collegiate civic interest. 








Prof. Bradfield In Year Book 
Richard Bradfield, Professor of Soils, 
is one of the contributors to the 1938 
Agricultural Yearbook recently pub- 
lished by the U. S. D. A. The 1938 
edition is a 1200 page volume entitled, 
“Soils and Men.” It is a very compre- 
hensive study of the problem of land 
use and management together with 
some very practical information which 
can be used in every-day farming. 
It is by no means a mere attempt to 
set forth the government policy on 
this national problem. Copies can be 
obtained free by addressing a request 
to the Congressional . Representative 
from your district. 
—G.G.B. 


Did You Know That— 


1. Formerly Sage Chapel had a 
steeple that was removed when a wing 
was added to it? On the old steeple 
there burned one of the first electric 
lights in this area during the 1890’s. 
The father of Allen H. Treman, Pro- 
fessor of Business Law in Ag Eco- 
nomics, and another professor wound 
the generator for the light by hand. 
Professor Treman tells many inter- 
esting tales of Cornell’s early days, 
and of the early 1900’s, for the Treman 
family has long been prominent in 
Ithaca. 

2. Before Sage Green became a 
smocth, grassy lawn, where co-eds 
shoot their bows and arrows, a creek 
wandered across that part of the 
campus. A little wooden bridze crossed 
it, connecting the green with Central 
Avenue. 

3. The Drill Hall measures 432 by 
250 ft. and has free floor space of 
two and one-half acres? Enough space 
for a small orchard! 





E.J.M. 


The liong-continued warm weather 
this fall once again deceived an al- 
ready ccnfused plant world, frequently 
fooled by the abnormal temperature 
conditions of the past two years. For- 
sythia bushes on southern exposures 
are in full leaf and many small trees 
and shrubs sport small, dark-green 
leaves such as are formed only in 
spring normally. Meanwhile the long 
overdue snowflakes sift down and un- 
dergraduates renew comments on 
“typical Ithaca weather.” 

—J.L.V. 


What are you going to do about that 
Wednesday afternoon lab that you cut 
to go home for Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion? You had forgotten all about it? 
That will never do, nor will the zero 
you are due to get for your early exit. 
Oh, well! It was worth it! 

—D.C. 
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RINTING | NANCY ELLIOTT 
Gets things Done | Beauty Jarlor 


—— Consult Us For Your Christmas Hairstyle 
PHOTO OFFSET 
and 


LETTER PRESS 


315 EAST STATE ST. TEL. 31429 








LOOK US UP FOR YOUR DRUG 
AND COSMETIC NEEDS. LARGE 
ASSORTMENT OF XMAS GIFTS 


PHONE 2246 


The Wilcox Press — ae 


Brooks Pharmacy 
| 126 E. STATE ST. PHONE 2351 
_ 


317 COLLEGE AVE. ITHACA, N. Y. 











Do We Like Ice Cream ? 
Oh Boy!!! 
Especially ARCTIC?S Ice Cream 


If Your’e Doubtful - 6 idl Bien of 
Try It FROZEN DESSERTS 


Sometime. 





Arctic Ice Cream Co. 
402 Taughannock Blvd. 
PHONE 3 401 
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From 


Van Rensselaer 


Home-Ee In Business 

An increasing number of industrial 
concerns are becoming conscious of 
consumer service. There will soon be 
a real field for home economics grad- 
uates. In consumer service there is a 
chance to do pioneer work in adult 
education. One of the functions of a 
consumer service department is to 
“point out to business the part they 
might play in finding out what the 
consumer needs and will buy”, and to 
interpret consumer needs to produc- 
tion and sales departments. They also 
show the consumer how to use the 
product more efficiently. 

In the foods field the home econo- 
mist works on testing and improve- 
ment of the product, new products, 
and packaging. She tests recipes, pre- 
pares photographs, writes booklets 
for distribution, and prepares publi- 
city. She may occasionally do research, 
but more usually she translates it for 
the layman. Many home economics 
graduates go into food production, 
which may include work on the school 
lunch or in institutions. At present 
a few are in the comparatively new 
fields for women: food service in din- 
ing cars and airplanes. 

One of the early fields to have home 
service departments, was the gas and 
electric companies, and now manufac- 
turers of household equipment are 
putting in similar services. Home ser- 
vice people in these fields make home 
calls, lecture demonstrations and act 
as consultants for the company. They 
visit the homes to check on lighting, 
planning with the homemaker how she 
can light her rooms according to the 
best standards. They also follow up 
the purchase of new electrical and 
gas equipment and give instructions 
for its use. 

The equipment manufacturers em- 
ploy home economists for testing their 
products, preparing consumer informa- 
tion, and for promotion programs. 

The textile field has been most glam- 
orous. Costume design, promotion, ad- 
vertising, and styling are a few of 
the divisions. Fabric manufacturers 
are now employing “Home-Ecers” to 
promote their fabrics by lecture dem- 
onstrations, fashion shows, preparing 
material for publication, originating 
new uses and new styles, cooperating 
with schools, dressmakers and anyone 
interested in fabrics, and teaching 
classes for salesmen. One of the new- 
est positions is having charge of a 
testing laboratory for a laundry or 
dry-cleaning establishment. 





There are a variety of other fields 
in which Home Ec. graduates may 
find interesting jobs. Some banks and 
department stores now have advisory 
services. Radio work is new and in- 
teresting, so also is preparation of 
materials for commercial photograph- 
ers. Of course there is the women’s 
page in the newspaper, the farm 
journal, or women’s magazines. Ad- 
vertising agencies employ some of our 
women, also. As model housing pro- 
gresses there will be an opportunity 
there. 

In all these jobs the renumeration is 
fairly high after you have experience. 
In food demonstration work $900 to 
$1200 is a good beginning. Food pro- 
duction positions start at $15 to $20 
per week, and textiles from $18 to $25 
per week. Top salaries are in fashion 
work, but the competition is corres- 
pondingly high. Topnotch costume 
designers make $20,000 per year, while 
in textile promotion the top is $10,000 
with $3600 more usual. The director 
of a foods department makes $8,000 
at the top with $4,000 as a median. 
In the utilities $5,000 is good and $3,000 
is more usual. Executive housekeeper 
in a hotel, a relatively new job, gets 
$250 a month and excellent livirg 
accommodations. 

For entrance into these fields one 
needs a degree from a first class Home 
Economics department with empha- 
sis on either foods or textiles. Since 
they are entering the business world, 
students should study more economics, 
writing and public speaking than they 
might otherwise elect. Women now in 
the field began by teaching or home- 
demonstration work. They advise job- 
seekers today to start directly in bus- 
iness with a selling job or demonstra- 
tion work. The beginner must begin 
at the bottom. She should have a 
great deal of ambition as well as a 
combination of the qualities needed 
both for a successful some-economics 
and business career. 

Material for this article was taken 
from an article by Chase Going Wood- 
house, “The Economist in Consumer 
Service”, in the October 1938 issue of 
“Practical Home Economics.” 


Home Economies Hs Novel Reading 
Club 

Mrs. Dorothy Riddle, librarian of 

the College of Home Eoconomics, has 

organized a unique reading club. Its 

purpose is to present to its members 

examples of fine literature of all sorts. 





Meetings are held at which prominent 
professors and deans from both cam- 
puses read worthwhile and interest- 
ing poems, essays, excerpts from fic- 
tion and non-fiction. The spirit of the 
club is purely recreational and there 
is no attempt to dictate what should 
be read. The club does attempt to en- 
courage the better literature. The 
most recent lecture on November 22 
was by Professor Knight Biggerstaff, 
of the History department, on Chinese 
Literature. 

Meetings are held every Tuesday 
and Friday alternately at 4:15 in 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. Florence 
Miner ’41, is chairman of the group. 

—E.J.M. 


The instructors for Foods Chemistry 
have worked out a new lab for the 
study of solutions. Instead of working 
with boresome “chemicals”, the girls 
now can go in the foods lab and make 
coffee, tea, and cocoa, by the latest 
approved methods. Orange Ice is 
made when crystal formation is stud- 
ied, and candy making impresses the 
idea of supersaturated solution. 

—4J.P. 


We heard of a Junior last year who 
cut out strings of paper dolls and 
strung them about her room. When the 
wide-eyed Freshmen asked her why 
she did that, she said that the dolls 
signified one day each until Christ- 
mas. We wonder if she used to do 
that a number of years ago, to remind 
herself to be a good little girl before 
Santa Ciaus came. It might be a 
good idea if we strung our prelims, and 
old reports, around the room to re- 
mind us of the day of reckoning. 

—J.P. 


Omicron Nu Initiates New Members 


Omicron Nu, national honorary home 
economics society, held its initiation, 
Friday, November 11. Those initiated 
were: Melva Brower, Genevieve E. 
Cothran, Helen E. Doughty, Anna E. 
Du Bois, Helen L. Gustafson, Elsie M. 
Hughes, Gertrude T. Pasto, Alice M. 
Scheidt, Sylvia Small and Sarah R. 
Steinman, all of the class of ’39. 

After the initiation, a banquet was 
held in the Green Room. The guest 
speaker was Miss Fiora Rose, Director 
of the College of Home Economics, 
who was introduced by the toast- 
mistress, Rose Quackenbush. 

—R.E.P. 
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Former Student Notes 


10 

Jansen Noyes is a senior partner 
in the wall street firm of Hemphill 
Noyes and Co. He is also a member 
of the board of Madison Square Gar- 
den, and treasurer of the National 
Horse Show Association. His son, 
Jansen, Jr., is a senior in the En- 
gineering College. 

12 

Eugene C. Auchter Chief of the Bur- 
eau of Plant Industry in the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture in collaboration 
with H. B. Knapp ’12 are the authors 
of the present text being used in 
Pomology 1. 

Thomas Grenier of West Falls, has 
charge of three laboratories in Buffalo. 
In working for better cream cheese, 
he runs testing, research, and bac- 
teriological laboratories. Marie-Jeanne 
Grenier, his daughter is now at Cor- 
nell. 

James Lewis Kraker is a leading 
orchardist in Beulah, Michigan. His 
son, James, Jr. entered the Chemical 


Ingineering School with the class of 
’42. 


H. B. Munger is president of the 
Production Credit Corp., in Springfield, 


Mass. His present address is 17 Cres- 


cent Rd., Longmeadow, Mass. 
138 

Clarence W. (Cy) Barker shows up 
at Roberts Hall occasionally. He is 
now working on the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, covering a terri- 
tory in western New York. 

14 

Roger H. Cross, and Grace Bristol 
Cross are dairy farming beside Green 
Lake State Park near Fayetteville. 
Their sales slogan is “Healthful Milk 
from Healthy Cows.” Their oldest 
daughter, Martha B .Cross, is a sopho- 
more in Home Economics, and is in- 
terested in nursery school work. 

Ned Clark is farming at Shortsville, 
N. Y. He has two large farms, and 
specializes in cucumbers. 

16 

Alvin Griesedieck is president of the 
Falstaff Company in St. Louis, Mo. 
He is the proud father of a family of 
eight, and is well represented here 
at Cornell by his two elder sons Joseph 
40 and Alvin, Jr. ’42. 

"17 

Helen Adams Chapin has been elect- 
ed to the Board of Education in Lyons, 
New York. She is the mother of an at- 
tractive family, all red-heads. 

Two daughters of Ralph F. Perkins, 
and Edna D. Perkins ’17 are in Home 
Economics at Cornell. “Perk” has a 
large muck farm at Savannah, New 


York; potatoes and onions are his 
specialty. 
Eleanor Poole works at the Curtis 
House in Woodbury, Connecticut. 
Carrie King Voss is a farm home- 
maker outside of Ithaca. 
18 
Kenneth Platt is secretary of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society. He 
now resides in Milford, Conn. 
19 
Darling Parsons and J. E. 
“Dutch” Parsons, ’19, have moved to 
Binghamton, New York. Their oldest 
son, George, may enter Cornell next 
year; Bill is a grown-up man in senior 
high; Jim, seven, is already well ac- 
quainted with school, and Nancy, three, 
completes the family. 
22 


Lina 


Harry Emmer Buck was married 
November 10, to Anne Pierpont Kelty 
of Baltimore, Md. Harry is now an 
executive of the Cayuga Press here 
at Ithaca. The couple are residing 
at Trumansburg, New York. 


Horace C. Bird and Mrs. Bird 
(Amelia D. Vaughn) are happy to an- 
nounce the arrival of twins, Helen 
Curtis and Horace Clark, born Oct. 31. 
Horace is operating the home farm 
ner Middleport, N. Y., and assisting 
as office supervisor for the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program in his 
county. 

°26 

Last November 5, Florence Carolyn 
Crofoot married Harry R. Engle of 
Canton, Ohio, here at Ithaca. Florence 
had been dietitian at Balch Halls. Mr. 
Engle is working for an advanced de- 
gree in chemistry at Cornell. The 
couple are making their home at 522 
E. State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

29 

On November 10, Kenneth W. Baker 
married Mary L. Jordan of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a graduate of George 
Washington University. Kenneth is the 
present manager of the Lee House in 
Washington, D. C. 

Marjory A. Rice is now assistant 


buyer of women’s neckwear and 
blouses at Abraham and Strauss, 
Brooklyn. She lives at 4 Perry Street, 
New York City. 

30 

Hazel Reed, formerly a teacher at 
Oswego Senior High, is the clothing 
specialist in the Home Burea Office 
in Rochester. 

Walt Schait has returned to his 
home at Huntington, Long Island after 
spending the fall in Ithaca hunting 
for a suitable poultry farm which he 
wishes to buy. 

32 

On August 26, 1938 Dick Shanley, 
Hotel Administration, succumbed, vic- 
tim of a heart ailment which had kept 
him confined to his bed for weeks. 
Dick was president of the Cornell So- 
ciety of Hotelmen and vice-president 
of the Philadelphia Hotel Association. 

Donald Russell is working with the 
Farm Credit Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


33 

Calvert C. Canfield, Jr., and Mrs. 
Canfield (Mary Louise Barlow) ’32 
announcerd the arrival of a son born 
October 18. They live at Wakeman, 
Ohio. 

Kaino Ant Makairainen is a trainee 
at Schrafft’s, 137 E. 45th Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Nulle of New 
York announce the birth of a son 
born Nov. 14 at the LeRoy Sanitorium 
in New York. 


34 

Natalie Fairbanks (Mrs. John P. 
Wood) has a daughter, Susan, born 
July 1. She lives at 513 Wyckoff Rd., 
Ithaca. 

35 

Mary Malley is a demonstrator with 
the Philadelphia Dairy Council, Phila- 
delphia. She lives at 2116 W. Ven- 
ango St. 

Eleanor Taylor (Mrs. James M. 
Acklin, Jr.) has a second daughter, 
Adelaide Louise, born April 4, 1938. 
Her address is 2614 Brentwood St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


. 36 

Last July 30 Anna M. Defauver was 
married to Raymond N. Roderick, a 
divinity student at Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Md. They are 
living at Middletown, Md., where Anna 
is teaching home economics. 

Henry Munger is working for his 
doctors degree in plant breeding here 
at Cornell. “Hank” received his mas- 
ter’s degree at Ohio State University. 
His present address is 214 Thurston 
Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 

Dorotha Ticknor is teaching home- 
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making in the High School at Potsdam, 
N. Y. 
37 

N. F. Childers has been appointed 
assistant professor under Professor 
G. H. Gourley of the department of 
Horticulture at Ohio State University. 
Whiie here Norm worked with Dr. 
Heinicke of the department of Pomol- 
ogy on the photosynthesis experiments. 

Jesse Dalrymple is assistant farm 
bureau agent in Genesee county. He 
may be reached through the Farm 
Bureau Office in Batavia, N. Y. 

Alden Jones is doing research work 
for the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries on 
the TVA project in Tennessee. He 
spends most of his time driving a pri- 
vate motorboat to take water samples 
throughout the project and to analyze 
them. His address is Norris, Tenn. 

John R. L. Manning has become an 
assistant in his father’s retail feed, 
lumber, and coal firm in Johnson, Or- 
ange Co. This summer, after his mar- 
riage on April 16, to Margaret Hutch- 
ins of Saranac, a graduate of Syracuse 
University, he and his new bride took 
a two-month’s trip to California. 

Ruth Sharp, now Mrs. Gordon M. 
Cairns, is Associate 4-H Club Agent 
for Tompkins County. Her home is at 
234 Valley Road, Ithaca. 

Roland S. Shumard is a bacteriolog- 
ist in the department of research and 
development of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. His address 
is 5138 Washington Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

38 

W. Dexter Bellamy is a graduate as- 
sistant in the dairy industry depart- 
ment at the University of California. 
His address is Davis, California. 

John Brereton has a fellowship at 
the University of Minnesota where he 
is taking graduate work in the de- 
partment of Dairy Industry. He may 
be reached through this department. 

Ivan Conklin is teaching vocational 
agriculture in the Cobleskill Central 
School. 

“Chuck” Dennington, teaches voca- 
tional agriculture at Central Square, 
New York. He has been back in Ithaca 
for several week-ends. 

Ray Deuel and Ken St. John are 
salesmen for the National Distillers 
Inc. They are selling a new by-prod- 
uct put out by this company called 
“Produlac.” It is a new condensed 
distillers grain for poultry, dairy, 
and swine feeding. Ray has the east- 
ern New York territory and his ad- 
dress is Canastota, N. Y. Ken has 
the western New York territory. His 
address is Ellicott Street, Batavia, N. 
Y., his hometown. 

Carol Hallock is teaching home 
economics at Smithtown’ Branch, 
Long Island. Her engagement to 
George L. Penny III, of Matticuck, 
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New York has been announced. 

Eleanor Walbridge Morgan (Mrs. 
Miliett G.) lives at 530 Bowdoin St., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Charles Nearing is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in the Sharon 
Springs High School. 

Les Nichols is working for the 
Springfield Federal Land Bank at 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mary Randolph is a student dietitian 
at the House of Mercy Hospital at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Julia Ann Robb, daughter of Pro- 
fessor B. B. Robb ’11, Agricultural En- 
gineering Department, is teaching 
home economics at Hilton, New York, 
where she resides at 87 West Avenue. 
Julia Ann is engaged to Paul Newman 
Ph.D. ’37, who was doing research 
work for the United States Cut Flower 
Company, Elmira, New York. 





Fred Smith is taking a two-year 
course in the Harvard Business School. 

Bill Walter is doing research in the 
dairy bacteriology department at the 
Geneva experiment station at Geneva, 
New York. His address is 35 Hoffman 
Ave., of that city. 

Mary Warren, daughter of the iate 
Professor George F. Warren ’03, is 
studying for the AM in nursery school 
work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. She lives at the 
International House, New York City. 

Carol Young is at the New York 
State Training School for Girls, Hud- 
son, New York, where she has charge 
of eight girls. Carol writes that she 
teaches foods to them. 

Teachers of Home Economics are: 
Jean Burr, Washingtonville, N. Y. 
Hilda Christensen, Hartford, N. Y. 
Gertrude Cobb, Mount Upton, N. Y. 
Mary Dixon, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
Marian Harloff, Port Leyden, N. Y. 
Jean Duncan, Whitesboro, N. Y. 
Mary A. Keily, Retsof, N. Y. 

Violet Lanfear, Adams Center, N. Y. 
Wilhelmina Mazar, Willsboro, N. Y. 
Hazel Pearce, Addison, N. Y. 
LeVantia Smith, Oriskany, N .Y. 
Priscilla Stevens, Yorktown Heights, 

N.Y. 

Elizabeth Valentine, Brownville, N.Y. 
Catherine West, Homer, N. Y. 
Phyllis Wheeler, Edmeston, N. Y. 

Hilda W. Babcock married Martin 
J. Sine of Burdett last November 13, 
in the First Methodist Church of Bur- 





dett. Mr. Sine is employed in the 
poultry business. They are residing 
with Mrs. Sine’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Babcock of West Hill. 

Dorothy Hopson is doing graduate 
study in nursery school teaching at 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 

Ed Weatherby has a Fellowship at 
the University of Vermont He is doing 
graduate work in the Animal Hus- 
bandry department. Ed did an excel- 
lent piece of work here at Cornell in 
his research work with hay silage. He 
lives at 498 Main Street, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Norma Hotaling is a dietitian in- 
terne at Harper Hospital, Detroit. 

Lucile Howard is a Dining Room 
Supervisor at the New York Hospital, 
525 E. 68th St. 

Lewis Kelsey is working in South 
Carolina as a Junior soil surveyor. H's 
work will carry him throughout the 
United States. His address is 412 E. 
River St., Anderson, S. C., care of T. 
B. Fant. 

Clifford Luders joined his old friends 
for Dartmouth weekend. He took time 
off from his teaching duties at Edcn, 
New York, to take in the game and 
the Dartmouth Hop. 

In the November issue we stated that 
Clare McCann is managing editor of 
the Cortland Advertiser. Our error! 
Ciare is managing editor of the Corn- 
ing Advertiser at Corning. 


A Little White Chureh 

(Continued from page 43) 
and was lighted by a large flashlight 
somewhere in the audience. (The 
star was aiso used in “Three Kings of 
Orient.”) A pretty blonde girl dressed 
in white as an angel stood on one side 
of the manger and softly sang “Holy 
Night.” Mary and attendants were 
grouped around the manger which was 
filled with hay and—a real baby as the 
Christ Child. That was our closing 
scene. 

After the show Santa, a jovial farm- 
er, gave a box of candy and an orange 
to every child and distributed some 
small presents which neighbors had 
put on the tree as a surprise for one 
another. Need I say the whole evening 
was a success? 

One neighbor addressed the audience 
and asked how many wanted the 
church re-opened. The vote was al- 
most unanimous. Several farmers 
volunteered to contribute cordwood, 
potatoes, vegetabies and other farm 
produce to the minister who agreed 
to come and conduct services each 
Sunday afternoon. 

There were tears in the eyes of one 
little old lady when she thanked me 
for the part I had had in re-opening 
the little white church on the hill. 
Her great-grandfather had helped to 
build it. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































To A Tory Farm Wiie 

(Continued from page 40) 
in on their side, as protagonists, for- 
tunately-placed countrymen like Dan 
Casement, or that famous expense-ac- 
count-supported Tory lady for the Lib- 
erty League, whatever her name is; 
and so on. I do not like to deny the 
still-sheltered dream of such country- 
men and countrywomen that nothing 
has really changed in this country. 
The dream that equal opportunity 
still beckons, unlimited opportunity, 
etc. That is the American creed, a re- 
ligion. I hesitate now to argue it when 
I see it is a religion of the relatively 
fortunate countryman, not a reasoned 
belief. But the truth is really that 
this has gone. It went with free land, 
which was in itself continuous Relief, 
a gigantic handout. Since that went, 
the march of all things worth having 
in this country has been with an ac- 
celeration truly terrifying into strong 
hands, city hands, generally corporate. 
IKE yourself, I like nice things 
| Pow nice people. I’d like to be- 
lieve that all we have to do is to have 
faith in the America that used to be, 
and everything in the mad, bewildered. 
(and largely deprived) present-day 
American will come out all right. But 
it won’t. We have skimmed our land 
over once now: all new lands go 
through it; and the question now is 
whether most farmers will become sub- 
sistence peasants, as in great parts 
of Europe, or whether they will or- 
ganize, quite like labor, only much 
more elaborately, to farm together 
right—right for the land, and rigat 
for the price by which they can buy, 
in the mass, civilized products. If 
you will read the news you will note 
that the capital-labor conflict is not 
so much on the up now as the agrar- 
ian-city conflict. I think the new poli- 
tical campaigns will be fought in- 
creasingly on a farmland vs. city-rim 
basis; and I am for the farmers, 
whether all of the immediate patch- 

work applied is “sound” or not. 
When the Machinery boys cut farm 
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implement production 80 per cent in 
the three years 1929-32 and let down 
prices only 6 per cent, they may have 
cut a little hard; but they kept in 
business. Most of them agree now 
that, even Planning indoors, with no 
drought or hurricane to upset Plans, 
they made some mistakes. But I do 
not hear them beating their breasts 
and calling that they have outraged 
Heaven. That is the kind of stuff they 
help feed to farmers out to cut acre- 
age, and so the use of overpriced ma- 
chines. It is voodoo. If such reas- 
oning had prevailed, no one would 
ever have crossed with a boat the 
great oceans. Navigation, too, is a 
business conducted out of doors. 

To conclude: No statistics are need- 
ed to prove that the generality of city 
people have fattened, scornfully, on 
farm crops and farm blood; an un- 
healthy process, on both sides. Just 
look at farm homes and clothes and 
then at city homes and clothes. Or 
look, in the West and South, at the 
homes of those who live by growing 
things, only, and then at those who 
live at country-city outposts by trad- 
ing in them. 

I say that the New Dealers have done 
more to offset that drain and inequal- 
ity in six years than all previous ad- 
ministrations, since Washington’s. I 
know that it does not add up to much, 
as yet. But ideas and devices have 
been implanted, in action terms, in the 
general farm mind that will not be 
uprooted. If you oldtime yearners 
have an inning next time (and you 
may) you'll not kick it over; or if you 
try to, you'll soon turn; and will do 
more of the same sort of things that 
are now being tried. Landon prom- 
ised more to farmers than Roosevelt 
and Wailace. He may have thought 
to have run out on it afterwards; Dan 
Casement testifies definitely that he 
did so plan; but if Landon did, he was 
cockeyed. There is a new agrarian 
drive abroad in the land; and no one 
can stop it, or kid it, or tell it to lay 
back, as Canute did the waves, because 
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it is un-American, a denial of free en- 
terprise; or because God is supposed 
to be mad at farmers for doing or 
trying to do what city business men 
have done since the beginning of civ- 
ilization. 


OU are a farm writer of unusual 

power. You write and speak with 
vigor, and are free of any halting 
self-consciousness. They will ask you 
in politely to speak your piece, and 
play it up as the inspired utterance 
of a freeborn American farmwife. 
They will have you to their Chamber 
of Commerce banquets and Rotary 
Clubs. They will make you famous, 
while they can use you, if they can. 
All this they wiil do without con- 
scious guile, and with genuine friend- 
ships. Sheltered, as they have been, and 
are, from the foundation fact that we 
have hurt the greater part of the land 
that was given us, and now have no 
free frontiers to swarm on, they want 
to see things go on as they were with 
a passion that amounts, sincerely, to 
a religion. 

I have enjoyed this correspondence 
with you. You argue well, and are 
well equipped to convert others to 
your views. No wonder they are put- 
ting you on the stump. You can write 
and talk and make music. Do not pay 
too much attention to my opinions; 
keep forming your own. But do take 
this parting word of counsel. Do not 
let yourself, as a gifted farniwoman, 
be used by people who fundamentally 
are for farmers growing and providing 
more and more, cheap, and fundament- 
ally against farmers getting more out 
of it, in dollars. Do not be sucked in 
and discarded as honest Dan Casement 
was. Make up your own mind. Write 
about things that matter beyond the 
passing swerves of politics, and good 
luck to you. 


There are two sides to everything, 
but it’s remarkable how ciose_ to- 
gether some restaurants can bring 
the two sides of a steak. 


The man who advertizes or the man who does not ? 


RALPH WING 


214 E. STATE ST. 


DIAL 6151 





A Forest Fire 
and a Car of Seed 


N OCTOBER 13, a raging forest fire swept in from the woods 

surrounding Sprague, Manitoba, and threatened to destroy this 
small Canadian village. All day long men and women of the village 
battled to save their homes. Finally, after a fierce struggle, the wind 
changed and the town was saved. 


In the front ranks of the fire fighters was James Fleming, G.L.F. 
seed man, who managed to save undamaged the half carload of alfalfa 
seed which he had selected for the farmer-patrons of G.L.F. In this section 
of Canada, a limited amount of very good quality Grimm alfalfa is grown. 
Good Grimm alfalfa is scarce and Mr. Fleming had been sent to Manitoba 
to select stock from this supply. 


Not many G.L.F. seed men have to fight forest fires in the line of 
duty. Not many get as far from home as Manitoba; but twelve months 
of the year G.L.F. seed men are out in the field. 


In the fall they are travelling through the sections that produce the 
best grass and legume seed, selecting seed that has the heritage to produce 
pasture and hay crops in this territory. In the winter and spring they 
supervise the movement of seed into G.L.F. plants for cleaning and treat- 
ment and out of the plants to the farms of patrons; they follow up breeding 
experiments at agricultural colleges; they place contracts with growers for 
increasing grain seed from selected strains. In the summer they are still 
busy, checking the progress of seed crops and the results obtained by 
patrons who have sown G.L.F. seed. 


This year-around activity is necessary so that farmers in G.L.F. terri- 
tory may secure the cream of the country’s seed—hardy, high-yielding, and 
free from disease. Only strains which have proved their ability to live, 
grow, and produce a crop under conditions in the Northeast are included. 


In carrying out this seed program, G.L.F. works hand and hand with 
the New York State College of Agriculture. The results of this program 
can be seen on thousands of acres of pastures and hayland where improved 
yields are helping farmers cut down feed costs, and in the increased use of 
adapted seed varieties on more and more farms. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange,Inc. . . . . Ithaca, N. Y. 





I sie, the -ARMALLE the Best Bet...and 


You Know They ve 


Cut the Pricey too!” 


SIXTEEN YEARS have passed since No Other Tractor Offers 
the original FARMALL first took its place on All of These Features: 


the farms of America. In those sixteen years . 5 : 
I—Patented automatic steering-wheel culfti- 


vator gang shift. Clean cross cultivation at 
4 miles an hour. 


the FARMALL System has revolutionized trac- 
tor design and farming methods. It was natural 
that many of the manufacturers during this 
period should also begin to build tractors of the 
FARMALL type. They had to—farmers them- 
selves settled that by demanding FARMALLS. 


2—Most complete line of direct-attachable 
machines to choose from. 


3—Unmatched ability for all row-crop work. 


4—Outstanding economy on distillate or other 


In the meantime, the original FARMALL has 
tractor fuel. 


been completely transformed. Every year has 
brought valuable improvements, but the time- 5—Smooth 4-cylinder power—valve-in-head 
proved FARMALL principle is unchanged. The efficiency. 

greatest all-purpose tractor value on the market 6—Replaceable cylinders. 

is today’s FARMALL, On display in dealer and 7 —Steering operates wheel brakes automat- 
branch showrooms everywhere. ically when making pivot turns. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY S—Unequaled record for long life. 


(INCORPORATED) 


: 9—High resale value. 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


10—Complete nation-wide service. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL TRACTOR 





